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. From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
; HARDSHAW MONTHLY MEETING IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 
BY WILLIAM POLLARD. 
(Concluded from page 499.) 

The. following was before the days of Fire 
Insurance Companies, and indicates the kind 
of brotherly help that prevailed in the So- 
ciety : 

(1702,)—* The case of William Wilson, 
of Westmoreland, who has sustained loss by 
fire to the value of £300, is to be recommen- 
ded to the particular meetings, and a collec- 
tion for him is to be brought to our next.” 

Two months afterwards the result of this 
appeal is reported. We may infer the hum- 
ble position of the majority of the members 
in South Lancashire from the fact that the 
whole collection of the Monthly Meeting 

{ amounts to only £3 13s., of which Penketh 

gives £1 8s., Bickersteth, 14s. 6d., and Man- 
; i of chester, 9. 

Before passing away from this subject of 
pastoral care, I should like to remark that it 
is important we should not judge the men of 
the seventeenth century by the men of the 
nineteenth century. We would not bear the 
rigorous Church government to which the 
for the most part cheerfully submitted. 
Probably it would be better for many of us 
if we were more willing to bear Christian 
oversight, and had more of it. A periodical 


visit faithfully and discreetly paid by wisely- 
chosen Friends to men of business, for in- 
stance, and received with openness, would 
have saved many a bitter and prolonged 
struggle, and probably many a bankruptcy, 
and perhaps might to some extent have 
staved off what has been still more mischiev- 
ous to the Church—the absorbing love of 
accumulating wealth. 


On this subject of oversight there is no 
doubt we are all too thin-skinned. We 
shrink from an official call from the Over- 
seers; some even shrink from family. visits. 
Preachers are over-sensitive under the hand- 
ling of the Elders; Elders shrink from per- 
iodical revision; and so our pastoral care 
has too much become a weak dilution of 
Yearly Meeting advice. But, however it 
be with us, the rigorous system I have been 
describing, on the whole, acted well. To my 
mind there is nothing petty or grotesque in 
the characteristics of this old Quaker discip- 
line. At least that is not the thought that 
predominates with me on reading these rec- 
ords. Obviously these brave men were not 
always wise and judicious in their methods ; 
but looking at the working of the system, as 
a whole, their purpose and zeal were splendid, 
and they succeeded as few have done in prac- 
tically carrying out the injunction to ‘ bear 
one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” We must remember on this sub- 
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ject that the Society of Friends grew out of 
a great and wide-spread revolt against priests 
and clergy of every description; and in the 
pastoral arrangements to which we have been 
referring, this purely Lay Church was dili- 

tly undertaking the varied duties which 
in other denominations are professedly done 
by the clergy. 

Before bringing these notes to a con- 
clusion, two or three points of a more miscel- 
laneous character may be briefly referred to. 

In 1691 we find this simple but touchin 
reference to an honored servant of the Lor 
who had just finished his course: “ Friends 
are desired to search out all books, papers, 
epistles and MSS. of dear George Fox, par- 
ticularly before 1670.” 

In 1690 we find this tantalizing and unduly 
brief record : 

“ A letter from William Pen is read, and 
ordered to be taken to our next Quarterly 
Meeting.” 

This precious document has unfortunately 
disappeared, and no evidence remains to 
indicate the subject upon which the great 

uaker statesman addressed the Monthly 

eeting. 

The following may possibly refer to special 
Reading Meetings, or more probably may 
show how meetings for discipline in those 
~— times were made occasions for religious 
teaching in a variety of ways: 

“1694.—George Fox’s Journal has now 
come, and is lent to Friends of Knowsley 
Meeting for two months.” 

**1703.—A little book put forth by our 
friend Elizabeth Jacobs is ordered to be read 
seasonably in our meetings.” 

In 1708 it is resolved that,— 

“ No person not subject to Friends’ advice 
is to sit in our meetings for business.” 

In the year 1700 we find this singular 
entry : 

**The Friends appointed have concluded 


that £7 10s. Od. be paid to the Clerk for | selv 


what he hath written of this meeting’s 
records for five years last past; and this 
meeting concludeth that hereafter the Clerk 
be paid thirty shillings a year.” 

he demand for Clerks evidently exceeded 
the supply, for in 1705 we have another 
Minute on the subject, thus: 

“The Friends appointed to consider of a 
salary for the Clerk did meet, and here give 
account that for the year present they pro- 
pose three pounds for the Clerk’s salary, 
which this meeting alloweth.” 

From salaried Clerks let us pass to unpaid 


Preachers, and note the little that is recorded 
of this kind of service. 

The Ministers in Hardshaw Monthly Meet- 
ing seem to have been an active body of men, 


many of whom often left their homes in the 
service of Truth. Requests for certificates 
to travel in the Ministry are frequent: in a 
number of instances we find two and even 
three applications at one Monthly Meeting. 
Preachers from other parts also came fre- 
quently to stir up their brethren in Lan- 
cashire. We infer this (for the presence of 
such was not, as now, uniformly noted) from 
finding the following minute every month 
for a long period : 

“—- and —— are appointed to take care 
of traveling Friends’ horses, and to reprove 
tattlers if any!” 

The connection between these two ap- 

arently incongruous duties is hard to find. 

erhaps Lancashire Friends were then, as 
ever, an overcritical people as regards the 
ministry, and so the visits of preachers may 
have called both these services into requisi- 
tion. 

The following entry, dated 1696, presents 
a somewhat startling aspect of the early 
habits of the times: 

“It is agreed that at the next Quarterly 
Meeting the Ministering Friends meet at the 
5th hour in the morning, and the Meeting 
for Worship begin at the 7th hour, and for 
business in the afternoon.” 

In 1703, Elders make their first appear- 
ance; the appointment being made at the 
request of the Ministers. Three years later 
the list is revised, and the practice of re- 
vision is maintained for some time. 

Our ancestors were zealous from the first in 
the promotion of a guarded religious educa- 
tion for all under their care. In 1691 we 
find this minute: 

“This meeting again concludes that care 
be taken in every Meeting that Schoolmas- 
ters and Dames, or such Friends as may be 
capable of teaching Friends’ children, be 
provided ; and in the meantime Friends take 
care to instruct their own children them- 


In 1700 Manchester Preparative Meeting 
has this minute: 

“Friends have concluded with Ann Janny 
as Schoolmre for £4 per annum for teachin 
Friends’ children, and she’s well satisfi 
therewith.” 

At Penketh, which was evidently in that 
day the largest Particular Meeting of the 
district, there appears to have been a con- 
siderable Friends’ School, respecting which 
we find this curious entry : 

“1691.—For preventing disorder amongst 
the scholars of Penketh School, who have 
barred out the Master, we advise that such 
scholar or scholars who from this time for- 
ward shal] attempt the same, and shut the 
door against their Master, be forwith dis- 
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charged the school, and not received again 
till satisfaction by them or their parents be 
given to this Meeting.” 

As the Clerk of the Monthly Meeting was 
the Master of Penketh, this looks like calling 
in the ecclesiastical powers to strengthen his 
weak hands. 

It is singular to find that, a few months 
before this escapade at Penketh, there was a 
serious barring-out at Manchester Grammar 
School, which produced much excitement in 
the district. In the “History of Manches- 
ter’’ it states that,— 

“ About 1690 there was a great quarrel 
between the master and scholars of the 
Grammar School. The boys locked them- 
selves into the school, and were supplied by 
the townspeople with victuals and beds, 
which were put into the windows. The boys 
even got firearms and ammunition, which 
they employed in firing at the legs of persons 
who attempted to get in. This petty rebel- 
lion lasted a fortnight.” 

The spirit of imitation, as we know, is a 
mysterious and powerful agency in human 
nature. As an illustration, we see in this 
instanee the sons of Manchester imitating 
the lawless violence that had been so pre- 
valent in the wider arena of public life; and 
even the Quaker youth at Penketh, hearing 
perhaps the rumor of these “brave doings,” 
eagerly following in their steps. 

It would have been interesting, had time 
permitted, to have opened out such scanty 
evidence as these ancient records afford, not 
only on the ‘practice and discipline,” but 
also on the doctrine of those early days. 
Such evidence, it is almost needless to say, 
would be found clearly to point to those 
plain and practical realities of Christianity 
which are sometimes called old-fashioned 
Quakerism, with but little belief in the defi- 
nitions of systematic theology, and with no 
sympathy for Calvinism in any of its phases. 

Chevalier Bunsen might almost be describ- 
ing the aspirations and teachings of our fore- 
fathers, when he declared of the Christian 
Church that the great hope of its future 
must be “a universal priesthood instead of 
an exclusive order; works of love and obedi- 
ence instead of ceremonials, creeds and pro- 
fessions of faith; and a belief in a God 
within us—that is Christ—with such awe, 
submission and humility, as can alone pre- 
serve Him to our souls,’ 

On the subject of War, it would have been 
interesting to have shown how the views of 
the Society gradually developed and became 
decided (as was afterwards the case on the 
subject of Slavery) through the working of 
the root-principle of the Quaker faith. 

It would also have been possible to have 


mn - — 


shown how many of the alterations in Church 
practice and discipline adopted or proposed 
of late years have been in reality a going 
back to old methods. The use of Queries 
without written answers—the periodical re- 
vision of Elders—the institution of Reading 
Meetings—the increased reluctance to disown 
and cut off delinquents—the increasing im- 
portance attached to the office and duty of 
the Overseer—the holding of General Meet- 
ings for gathering in; all have their counter- 
part in olden times. Possibly a somewhat 
formidable list might also be brought for- 
ward of modern innovations out of harmony 
with the spirit and life of Quakerism. At 
the same time we have no reason to believe 
that wisdom and faithfulness were the exclu- 
sive heritage of the seventeenth century. 
Besides fresh lines of service and duty, we 
may find many improved methods and altered 
arrangements adopted by our Church in more 
recent times, from the teaching of experience 
and the change of circumstances. On this 
subject we do well to bear in mind a point 
that has been sometimes overlooked, that 
methods and plans may rightly be changed 
to meet the varying wants and conditions of 
different generations; but that truths and 
principles remain unchangeable; and that, if 
these be forgotten or set aside on whatever 
plea, evil must result. 

But I must conclude. The people of whom 
we have been speaking were for the most 

rt in comparatively humble life, and the 

istorian tells us little aboutthem. But they 
did a great work in their day, and we are 
entered into their labors, and are in the 
enjoyment of the civil and religious liberty 
which they and their fellows toiled and suf- 
fered so nobly to establish. 

To them we may without irreverence apply 
the words of Robertson, on the old Hebrew 
prophets: “They developed another kind 
of deliverance for their country, founded on 
the authority of truth. They stood up 
against Tyrant and Priest. They witnessed 
against Kingcraft and Priestcraft—against 
false social maxims—against superstitions— 
against all that was enslaving to the soul. 
They proclaimed a living God, and they 
sought in all things to be loyal to their 
king !” 





Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest and food. 
Pray Heaven for firmness, thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose,—to begin, pursue, 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due 





Ir is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence and 
turn upon the poles of truth.— Bacon. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DEPARTED WORTH. 


In the removal of our valued friends, 
Rebecca 8. Hart and Franklin Shoemaker, 
er Meeting has sustained a severe 
088. 

R. 8. Hart was an Elder and Overseer, 
and was truly a “Mother in Israel.” She 
had ever a kind word of cheer and encour- 
agement for all. The poor and needy have 
indeed lost a true friend. 

F. Shoemaker was also an Overseer of our 
little meeting, and his voice was occasionally 
heard in our gatherings for social worship in 
words of earnest love.. The meeting by his 
demise has lost one of its strongest props. 
His was a beautiful life. Quiet and unosten- 
tatious, he obeyed the injunction, “‘ Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth” ; so that his generosity was fully known 
only to his Heavenly Father and the recipi- 
ents of it, although it was his care freely to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to 
administer kindly words to those in need. 
The tear of gratitude and the pressure of the 
hand was to him an ample reward for gifts 
thus bestowed. 

The writer feels that he has indeed lost a 
brother. As I looked upon the countenance, 
which seemed aglow with peace, even in 
death, I felt that as he had passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death he had 
realized the blessed condition of the Psalmist 
when he said, “I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

The lines of Whittier came to my remem- 
brance: 

“Hold him, O Father, in Thy arms, 
And let him henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 
“May he, mild rebuking, stand: 
Between us and the wrong; 
And may his dear memory serve to keep 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 


He will not only be greatly missed by those 
with whom he was associated in religious fel- 
lowship, but Germantown has lost one of its 
most valued citizens. 

The query will arise why those who were 
so useful and helpful to their fellow-men 
should be taken from them. But the desire 
of their hearts has been realized. They are 
at home with dear ones who had gone before, 
and there is comfort in the reflection that our 
loss is their great gain. 


ELuLison NEWPORT. 
Germantown. 





“ FAINT, yet pursuing,” must be the Chris. 
tian’s motto. 


For Friends’,Intelligeneer. 
“18 DUE CARE TAKEN TO KEEP A REGULAR 
RECORD OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS?” 

The discrepancies which have appeared in 
the answers to this query, and which have 
given rise to some exercise in the Yearly 
Meeting, are probably more apparent than 
real, There are two strong words in the 
query, so strong that perhaps none of our 
records are so correct as to bear a positive 
answer. While some Friends may be over- 
cautious how they characterize their records, 
others will be less careful in this respect. It 
is even probable that those who return the 
most reserved answers may possess the most 
full and complete records. 

While it must be acknowledged that there 
is often too much negligence and want of 
attention in preparing the answers to this 

uery, it must aleo be obvious that there are 

ifficulties in the due performance of this 
apparently simple service. Having occupied 
the position of Recorder of Births and Deaths 
for ~~ years, I know somewhat whereof I 
speak. 

.— none of our meetings have a com- 
plete record of the births and deaths of their 
members for the last fifty years. So far as I 
have learned, they have not been careful to 
record the births of members who are received 
by certificate or on their own request; nor 
does the record show those who have been 
certificated to other meetings or disowned by 
the Society. No record can be considered 
complete which does not show of all its mem- 
bers when and from whence they came, and 
whither they have gone. 

Here, then, may be work for the Yearly 
Meeting, in order to enjoin increased care 
and insure greater uniformity of action. It 
might be proper for that meeting to direct 
that each Preparative Meeting should keep a 
standing committee of men and women who 
shall provide a memorandum book, in which 
they shall set down all births and deaths of 
their members as they occur, with dates, etc., 
and make a full report thereof in writing 
annually to the Preparative Meeting preced- 
ing the Monthly Meetiog wherein the query 
is required to be answered, 

It should a!so be the duty of said commit- 
tee, when a member is received by certificate, 
or on his or her request, to obtain from them 
the needful data, which should be placed on 
their memorandum, and reported in like 
manner to the Preparative Meeting. 

Certificates being now sent direct to the 
Monthly Meeting, through its correepondent, 
it might afford increased facilities if the 
Yearly Meeting would make a rule that when 
a Monthly Meeting prepares and forwards a 
certificate for a member, that the committee 
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appointed to prepare it should also prepare a 
copy of the record of the member so certi- 
fied, to be enclosed with it when sent. 

The value of a record thus “duly and reg- 
ularly kept,” co-extensive with the Society, 
can hardly be estimated, whether for the spe- 
cial purposes of the Society, or for more gen- 
eral historical and judicial uses—a value 
which would go on increasing with the lapse 


of years. E. MIcHENER. 
Toughkenamon, 20th of Ninth mo., 1878. 


in its consideration until the lengthening 
shadows warned us it was time to adjourn. 

Fourth-day mornicg, the new Representa- 
tive Committee met, the former one having 
met for the last time on Second-day morning. 
Memorials for two deceased Friends were 
presented from the different Quarters and ap- 
proved. The public meeting on Fourth-day 
was quite large and an able discourse 
preached, having for its subject the journey 
of the Israelites from Egypt through the Red 
Sea and the wilderness, with its spiritual ap- 
plication, etc. In the afternoon again met 
in joint session, as is our custom, to hear the 
reports of the Indian and Representative 
Committees. The report of the former elicited 
much discussion as to whether we should still 
co-operate with the other Yearly Meetings in 
their efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
these people, resulting in the judgment to 
continue our work as heretofore. The time 
being occupied too late for any consideration 
of the Discipline, we adjourned until Fifth- 
day morning, when we resumed it and con- 
tinued until its completion, when we took a 
rest of half an hour, partaking of a lunch 
which the kindness of our friends had provided 
for us, and then in separate session proceeded 
with the unfinished business of the meeting, 
which employed us until near sundown. 

It was beautiful to observe the love and 
harmony and the spizit of liberality which 
pervaded the whole assembly during the en- 
tire meeting, and especially while the impor- 
tant subject of the Discipline was before the 
body. As section after section of the manu- 
script was read and left for final decision, 
it was gratifying to witness the deep interest 
apparent on the countenances and in the be- 
havior of all. With a very few slizht changes, 
the work as it left the hands of the committee 
was almost unanimously accepted by the 
meeting, thus showing that the confidence of 
the meeting in the integrity and ability of 
the committee had not been misplaced. They 
labored faithfully and earnestly to fulfill their 
duty, and verily they have had their reward, 
feeling that it was not of themselves they were 
enabled to perform the work. 

At the close of the meeting a concern was 
introduced from Men’s Meeting that we make 
an effort to arouse a co-operative spirit in 
other Yearly Meetings on the subjects of re- 
form that are now agitating the world at large 
—temperance, arbitration, abolition of capital 
punishment, etc., which commanded the at- 
tention of the meeting and drew forth words 
of approbation and encouragement, feeling 
that co-operative effort in the case of the In- 
dian has been much more efficient than indi- 
vidual work. Perhaps it might act in the 
same manner in other reforms. But three 






















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Illinois Yearly Meeting convened at the 
usual time and place, weather and roads be- 
ing all that could be desired. The commit- 
tee appointed last year to revise the Disci- 
pline met, according to previous arrangement, 
on Sixth-day morning preceding the Yearly 
Meeting, and devoted the day and evening 
and part of the next day to the work, and 
were then prepared to present the result of 
their labors to the general meeting for its 
consideration. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders held 
two sessions, one on Seventh-day morning 
and one on Fifthday morning, in which 
ministers were cautioned against allowing a 
desire for popularity to arise in their hearts 
and have influence therein, and all were ten- 
derly exhorted to “bear one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” The 
First-day echool annual conference met on 
Seventh-day afternoon and again during the 
week. The public meetings on First-day 
were both very largely attended, hundreds 
being unable to gain admittance. Impressive 
testimonies were borne to the Truth and 
attentively listened to. The discourse in the 
afternoon was from the text, “The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul,” showing 
the working of this law not only in the hearts 
of men, but in the physical world, in every- 
thing we see. 

Second-day morning meeting for business 
opened with solemnity. On the women’s side, 
representatives being called, were all present. 
Epistles from all the other Yearly Meetings 
were read,and a committee appointed to prepare 
replies. On Third-day, the consideration of 
the state of Society as brought up by reading 
the answers to the Queries, called forth much 
tender counsel and admonition, after which a 
proposal from Men’s Meeting to consider the 
new Discipline in joint session, being favor- 
ably received, the business was entered into, 
we believe, with a heartfelt desire that all 
should be imbued with a spirit of condescen- 
sion and love, and the result showed that such 
surely was the case; the meeting proceeded 
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Friends from abroad were present with min- 
utes, one of whom was a minister ; their com- 
pany and services were encouraging to us. 
Others also, who were not members, mingled 
with us cordially and sympathetically, which 
we appreciated and felt to be helpful and 
strengthening. 

Under a grateful feeling to our Heavenly 
Father who had so signally favored our de- 
liberations, we closed, as is our custom, with 
open shutters, and the next day most of those 
who live at a distance started for their re- 
spective homes, bearing with them pleasant 


memories for after times. E. H. Coaue. 
Holder, Illinois. 





FRETTING, 
AN EXTRACT. 


. .. If some great suffering has to be 
undergone we nerve ourselves to the encoun- 
ter and come off in triumph. When the ser- 
geon tells one that he must submit to a dan- 
gerous operation, he recognizes it as the hour 
that tests his manhood, that calls upon all 
his nobility of character, and he sets his 
teeth together and undergoes it without a 
groan. When death removes a beloved form, 
we feel that “it is God’s doings, and his ways 
are for the best ;” and we bear our afiliction 
unmurmuringly. Now if we made but the 
same effort to retain our calmness or self- 
control in the little trial that we do in the 
great trial, we ought to be even more easily 
victorious over it. 

Does not the key to the difference, then, 
lie just here,—that in little troubles and dis- 
comforts we do not, as in great trials, hold it 
important to maintain our composure; we 
do not discern nobility in enduring them; 
especially we fail to see in them what is 
forced upon us in great disasters; the veiled 
hand of God ordering them in His unfathom- 
able wisdom. 

Two remedies are then plainly indicated. 
In the first place the fretful must attend to 
their physical condition with an especial care. 
If an unhealthy bodily state will put a per- 
son into a fit of gloom, when be becomes a 
stinging nettle to all his friends and a dis- 
comfort to himself, it is his sacred duty to 
avoid, if possible, ever getting into such a 
state. Whatever it be that is apt to generate 
such a condition, whether it be the wine cup 
or the coffee-cup, the cigar or the heavy din- 
ner, whether it be too great immersion in 
worldly business or in fashionable amuse. 
ments, though it be even too great devotional 
stimulus or excessive religious excitement,— 
whatever it be that leaves one after it tired, 
nervous, or, in plain Saxon, “cross,” is a sin 
against ourselyes and our daily companions. 


We ought to consider it a Christian duty to 
cultivate that bodily health which shall make 
our natural spirits so tranquil and cheerful, 
which shall render our sensations so fresh 
and buoyant, that we instinctively robe the 
whole world in a serene sunshine, and all its 
ills and all its annoyances roll off from us 
without setting a single nerve jarring. 

But there are many persons with whom 
this excessive irritability has become a con- 
firmed disease, or else was planted in their 
constitution from the very first by inheritance. 
There are those whose unfortunate circum- 
stances compel them constantly to overdo and 
exhaust their nervous energies. They must 
recognize their condition, comprehend that 
it is a disease, a malady in themselves, and not 
any fault in the things or persons that they 
find irritating to them. And so when they 
feel the evil spirit upon them they must reso- 
lutely seal their mouths, and tie their tongues, 
and not pour out their gall-flood on that 
which in no way deserves it. Of such above 
all is it true that speech is silvern, but silence 
is golden; and if the heart feels that it must 
utter itself or burst, let the sufferer go to his 
closet and unbosom himself freely to that 
great sympathizing Friend who is always 
present with open ear, and who ever has econ- 
solation and strength to give all who come. . . 

This is the thing to which, unfortunately, 
we are usually blind. God’s universe is so 
vast, there are such countless systems on sys- 
tems around us, among which this great globe 
itself is but a mite, that we cannot conceive 
that God can attend to anything else than 
the great events of the universe, and must 
neglect the little things. But the grandeur 
of the universe is not merely in its size, but 
in the perfection of every part. The crystal 
of snow is elaborated as exquisitely as a 
mountain. God’s eye is microscopic as well 
as telescopic. His greatness is not a great- 
ness that removes him from us, but rather 
makes him present in very part and able to 
govern the most delicate detail of all His 
works equally with the largest movements. 
Our most petty vexations,’as flowing from 
the laws that he has organized in the world, 
are a part of his comprehensive plans, Even 
the mosquito—buzz, sting, and all—is, we 
doubt not, an agent of God, and does a use 
ful work in his great natural and spiritual 
economy. The uses in God’s plan, of these 
petty harassings, may be greater and subtler 
then we can discern; but we can at least see 
this, that they are our moral educators. It 
is these that save us from pride and lethargy, 
that teach us patience, perseverance, calm 
ness and self-control. They are the blow 
which God’s providence arranges shall fall 
continually upon every chord of our nature 
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to show us if at any time one gets out of tune. 
Seeing thus heavenly services hid in these 
petty annoyances, as sweet kernels within the 
roughest burr, ought we not to receive them 
with patience and gentleness? Though they 
may scratch a little or prick for a time, it is 
God’s hand that has dropped them in our 
lap; and we should not fret over them, but 
with religious trust accept them and extract 
the spiritual nourishment secreted within 
them for our soul’s good.—J. T. Bixby in 
Christian Register. 





THE LIFE OF FAITH. 


This is the victory: not that the intellect 
conquers the problem of existence, not that 
we come to understand that which passeth 
knowledge, but that we learn to accept our 
life and lot, our duty, death and destiny as 
the good gift of the good God. We learn to 
live by faith, t> trust to the rectitude and 
friendliness of the Power which we never find 
out to perfection, but which we recognize as 
above and around us all. 

Nor is such faith the abdication of reason ; 
it is its enthronement and supremacy. To 
doubt, to distrust, to worry is disloyalty to 
our own intelligence as well as treason to our 
own peace. It is always the product of men- 
tal or moral disorder. Who could contem- 

late without horror the spectacle of a help- 
ess infant shrinking in distrust and dread 
from a mother’s faithful arms? Happily, 
children are not often the victims of insanity ; 
their healthy natural instincts prompt them 
to the life of faith from the beginning; and 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. “ Verily, 
I say untv you, whoso shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein.” 

Yet faith is not blind. We soon discover 
that meanings within meanings are folded up 
in all common things. By gradual and gentle 
stages it dawns upon us that “life is under- 
laid with solemn design.” Our outward ex- 
posures are transformed to inward experi- 
ences; pleasure and pain, success and failure, 
gain and loss—al/ things work together for 
good to the lovers of good, who are the lovers 
of God, And sometimes, yes, ofttimes, this 
becomes apparent. Says a friend, whose life 
has been a checkered scene of light and shade, 
“ Nothing has ever happened to me which I 
could not see at last to he good.” A rare 
case, indeed ; few of us can yet say as much; 
we do not see for we walk by faith. Yet we 
get glimpses, such glimpses as parted clouds 
may give, of the eternal blue, which is hid- 
den while we look. But how faith and hope 
feed on the bright memories of these vanished 
visions! How, through darkest hours of 
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night and storm, we recall the overshiniog 
glory and believe in the infinite light ! 

It is an imperfect faith which exacts par- 
ticular favors, and assumes that because there 
is a perfect Providence we can have whatever 
we ask or wish. Filial feeling does not dic- 
tate to parental wisdom. ‘‘ If God is good, 
will He not fill my cup with sweetness? Will 
He not restore my health? Will He not 
spare my child? But the cup is filled with 


-bitterness ; the nerves are tortured with pain ; 


the mother mourns her “empty arms and 
treasure lost.” God is good, not because He 
interferes with the order of events, but. be- 
cause He does not interfere—because that 
order is wiser and better than we can under- 
stand; because in or through the order His 
will is done; because when we sink we sink 
into His arms. We must “trust where we 
cannot trace” or we shall never trust at all. 
— Christian Register. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


Caicago, Ninth mo. 21st, 1878. 

Dear Editors—The brief account of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting which I furnished for Friends’ - 
Intelligencer was 80 hastily written in order to 
get it off in the mail which goes East to day, 
that I had no time to look it over; and as I 
was obliged to leave off the last clause that I 
had in my mind, I will add it in this, so 
that if it reaches you in time you can use it 
or not. There was so much to say that I 
scarcely knew where to set the limit, but [ 
felt at the same time that I could not convey 
to you an idea of the freshness and life and 
unity there was in the meeting. 

A proposition was introduced and united 
with to ask all our Yearly Meetings to unite 
in a conference to take into consideration the 
subjects of peace, arbitration, temperance, 
prison reform, and, in short, whatever per- 
tains to the welfare of humanity, that from 
their united action might go forth a power 
that would be felt in the land, and be made 
to affect the legislation of the country. 

I intended adding that an old Friend, with- 
out leaving his seat, chanted a few words of 
praise, and the meeting closed under a feel- 
ing of great solemnity. P. T. 8. 





.... Thought has been awakened by the 
proposition of Illinois Yearly Meeting to 
invite a conference of the Yearly Meetings of 
our branch of the Society to consider what 
may be done to promote the cause of peace, 
etc., and it appears to me that the leaven of 
two centuries of quiet but constant. protest, 
maintained by the Society of Friends against 
all legislation that tends to debase and destroy 
mankind, must have a teadency to quicken 
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the perception and eularge the understand- 
ing of the thoughtful concerning the duties 
and obligations of governments towards the 
governed. 

It appears eminently proper that the sup- 
port and encouragement of the whole body 
should be unitedly given in such a manner as 
a conference of the kind proposed might con- 
clude apon, to those to whom the destinies of 
this republic are committed, that they may 
be strengthened in all their efforts to promote- 
the common welfare. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 5, 1878. 


Another most interesting work is the for- 
mation of an association at St. Petersburg 
for the care of the liberated juvenile prison- 
ers. These often find themselves in situations 
of peculiar trial after their terms of imprison- 
ment are over, and need sorely a generous 
helping hand to place them back again 
in the safe ways of honor and of peace. 
Schools of instruction for the training of 
prison keepers are now in operation in 
Europe. 











DIED. 


BISHOP.—On Ninth month 25th, 1878, in Spring- 
field, Delaware county, Pa., Sarah P., daughter of 
Randall and the late Maria Bishop. 

FELL.—On the evening of Ninth mo. 22d, 1878, 
in Lambertville, N. J., of heart disease, Dr. Towns- 
end Feil, aged 71 years. 

Funeral from Buckingham Meeting-house, Pa. 

FOULKE —On Seventh-day evening, Ninth mo. 
21st, 1878, at the residence of his son-in-law, John 
D. Matthews, Baltimore county, Md., David Foulke, 
aged nearly 92 years; a member of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—Suddenly, on Ninth month 27th, 1878, 
Empson Haines, in his 83d year; a member of Mt. 
Holly Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

MACY.—On the 15th of Ninth mo., 1878, Phebe 
A., widow of Reuben G. Macy, in the 80th year of 
her age; a worthy member of Hudson Monthly 
Meeting, New York. 

ROBERTS.—On the 21st of Ninth mo., 1878, at 
her residence, Camden, N. J., Sarah Jane Roberts. 

WILSON.—On Ninth month 23d, 1878, Sarah P., 
wife of Reuben Wilson; a valued Elder of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


THE obituary notices which appear in our 
columns are not always statisfactory : hence 
we propose to Friends who may desire such 
insertions to forward them as promptly to 
Friends’ Intelligencer, as they do to the 
daily papers. In this way, we think, mis- 





Two brief notices of the late Illinois 
Yearly Meeting appeared in our Jast number. 
Two more have been received, which we be- 
lieve will be acceptable to our readers. We 
are glad to be thus remembered by our 
friends, and would encourage others to fur- 
nish information of matters of general inter- 
est which occur in their respective localities. 








Prison Rerorm.—We invite the atten- 
tion of those interested in this deeply import- 
ant subject to the article from the Cincinnati 
Commercial to be found in another column. 
In view of the general progress in European 
nations toward a humane and restoring policy, 
we cannot doubt that the next generation 
will find the results to be such as may 
impel mankind to a yet more full adoption 
of pure Christian principle in their dealings 
with transgressors. 

That Denmark should have been able to 
dispense with one of her penitentiaries for 
lack of prisoners ought to arrest the careful 
attention of reformers. Perhaps the secret 
of the progress may be the establishment of 
industrial schools, and the great increase of 
asylums for the parentless little ones who are 
thrown helpless upon the mercies of the 
world. 


From the Cincinnati Commercial. 
PRISON REFORM THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


An International Prison Congress was held 
at Stockholm, Sweden, during the month of 
August just passed. Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines, 
of the United States, was President of 
the Congress. In his opening address this 
gentleman gave a review of the state of 
prison reform in different civilized countries, 
which is of much interest. 

This Prison Congress was the second inter- 
national one. The first was held six years 
ago in London. That Congress had much 
to do in awakening the popular mind to a 
neccessity for prison reform generally, and 
the results of the awakening are detailed in 
Dr. Wines’ admirable address. The next 
International Congress of this kind will be 
held in Rome in 1880, at which time Italy 
proposes to have also a World’s Exposition 
of her own. It is proposed, too, to have at 
the Congress an exhibition of prison labor 
products from all parts of the world. 
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The interest in this subject has in several 
countries, notably in France, taken the direc- 
tion of associations for the benefit of liberated 
prisoners, or those who have served out their 
time. Three of such societies, both powerful 
and influential, have been organized, and are 
working much good. Prison reform has 
advanced rapidly in Russia. The terrible 
punishment by the knout was abolished in 
1845, and nearly all other corporal punish- 
ments have since been done away with. The 
death penalty has been abolished, except for 
treason and crimes against the person of the 
Emperor. It is cheerful to be informed that 
the popular tendency is now to abandon 
banishment to Siberia as a place of punish- 
ment. Russia is in advance of America in 
having a Professor in her State University 
who is required to give instruction on prison 
keeping and penitentiary science. A Rus- 
sian lady is establishing at St. Petersburg a 
society for taking care of liberated juvenile 
prisoners of both sexes. In Finland, a large 
number of liberated prisoners have themselves 
asked to be transported to Siberia, to 
form an agricultural colony. Permission has 
been given them. In Austria, observations 
have been taken which prove that solitary 
confinement is far more apt to produce in- 
sanity and suicide than is associated imprison- 
ment. 

In Switzerland the interest in prison re- 
form has taken more practical shape than 
perhaps anywhere else. Two wealthy citi- 
zens of Neufchatcl died and left their for- 
tunes respectively for the foundation of two 
vast institutions for the purpose of saving 
and reclaiming destitute, neglected and ex- 
posed children, one school being for boys, 
the other for girls. Several of the European 
countries are establishing, or have already 


established, State schools for the training of 


prison keepers and guards. There is such a 
one in Italy, also one at Stockholm, ia con- 
nection with the Central Penitentiary. The 
latter one has attained great excellence. It 
is divided into two courses, one for the lower 
guards and keepers, the other for superior 
officers. All the special duties of each are 
here fully taught them, and they are made 
acquainted with all the reforms and improve- 
ments modern wisdom and science are en- 
deavoring to bring about in prison discipline. 
All this makes the American sigh as he 
reads. With our present State administra- 
tion such reforms in America are about as 
far off as the kingdom of heaven. The petty 
offices about a prison are in our country only 
so many places in which to put those faithful 
members of the “party” who have not 
brains enough to be put anywhere else. A 
school for the training of prison keepers in 





the United States could do no manner of 
good, because no prison keeper could be sure 
of his place any longer than his political party 
was in power, no matter though he was as 
good and capable as John Howard himself. 
And yet there is such a school in Italy! 
The higgledy-piggledy, hap-hazard political 
way in which even the most responsible 
offices are filled in this country will utterly 
preclude great public reform of any kind for 
the present. 


Among other prison measures in Sweden, 


the late Dowager Queen laid the foundation 
for a reformatory colony for liberated con- 
victs, which will soon be in active working 
order. 
Denmark that in 1875 one of the State peni- 
lentiaries was actually abolished for want of 
prisoners to fill it. 
number of criminals began to be noticeable 
immediately after the introduction of a new 
penal code, which greatly lightened the 
severity of punishment for offences. 
mark has also an asylum for deserted female 
children, to which girls from two to four 
years old are admitted and there trained to 
fill the highest positions as domestic servants. 
The Countess of Danner fouuded this indus- 


Reforms have progressed so far in 


This reduction in the 


Den- 


trial school. In Belgium great pains are 


taken in the selection and promotion of 
prison keepers. 


“The employees begin, 80 to 
speak, on the lowest round of the ladder, 


and, step by step, if the requisite qualities 
are developed, they may reach the position 


of director of a penitentiary.” Schools exist 
in all the Belgian prisons, in which not onl 
primary, but also secondary, or industrial, 
instruction is given. 

Italy has three agricultural convict col- 
onies, to which well behaved prisoners, who 
have served out half their term, are allowed 
to go, and are taught all branches of Italian 
farming, scientifically as well as practically. 
Prisoners in these colonies are allowed a 
share of their own earnings. Even Italy 
can do all that! 

The general tendency throughout the world 
seems to be towards milder punishments, and 
at the same time towards making prisons 
self supporting. The best judgment appears 
to be that the cost of administration should 
be met by the labor of the prisoners. The 
question of separate and associate imprison- 
ment is also one that is engaging much 
thought. Some countries appear to decide 
in favor of one, others of the other. In 
England it has been found that boarding out 
pauper children in families or cottage homes 
is by far the best method, making the chil- 
dren at once better and happier. 

The country, however, which has made the 
greatest progress of all in prison reform is 
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Japan, Better educated prisoners are asked 
to teach the less learned, and once every 
month the officers examine the prisoners in 
their studies. Productive labor alone is 
made use of, and after the first one hundred 
days the prisoners are allowed ten per cent. 
of their own earnings. A special establish- 
ment is provided where convicts may obtain 
work after serving out their time. 

Against all this progress in prison reform 
in the Old World, what is there to chronicle 
in the great and free Republic of America? 
Nothing. At least almost nothing. Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana have established sepa- 
rate prisons for women, wholly under the 
management of women officers, which have 
achieved some marvelous personal reforma- 
tions in the short time they have been estab- 
lished. The general prospect, though, of 
teform in our penitentiary institutions is 
almost wholly discouraging to Americans 
who wish to see their country lead the world 
in all things. In reviewing the subject in 
question, nothing, indeed, seems quite so clear 
as this: That prison reform can never accom- 
plish anything in this country till prison 
managament is taken wholly out of politics. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AUTUMN. 


A week in the country during the early 
autumn days may he made an occasion of 
pure and elevated enjoyment. 

The mellowing sunshine falls warm and 
loving over the abundant wealth and beauty 
of field and orchard, shedding a quiet splen- 
dor on all it touches. 

The traces of the midsummer harvests are 
hidden by a tapestry of clover and grass, or 
yielding to the sharp edge of the plowshare 
are turned into the furrows made ready to 
receive the tiny seed—sure promise of future 
bread to the industrious husbandman. 

The waving tassels of the tall and grace- 
ful Indian corn have already accomplished 
their task, and lusty ears peep through their 
husky coverlets in laughing plenty, and 
invite the sharp stroke of the busy cutter. 

The yearlings turned loose from their night 
quarters, glad of the release, frisk across the 
road in happy freedom, then take up their 
march in single file along the winding path 
that leads around the hill, which night and 
morning, during the summer, they have kept 
bare of verdure. Following quickly after 
come the sheep, rourfd and plump, their tink- 
ling bells summoning the laggard ducks, for 
whom they wait at the bars, as the milkmaid 
at eventide waits for her rustic lover. 

Day after day this social procession of 
creatures so unlike has moved over that 





well-trodden path. And what friends they 
are ! 

See how the feet of the yearlings stir up 
the drowsy beetles and the noisy grasshoppers ! 
The bright eyes of the loquacious ducks twin- 
kle with delight at the delicious repast they 
furnish. 

Close following, the timid sheep crop the 
dainty morsels left by the kine, and all rejoice 
together, in their own way, over the bountiful 
provision made for their wants. 

Along the roadside the Gerardia lingers to 
greet her deeper-hued successor, the golden- 
rod, which, all aflame with the gold of the 
sunshine, nods back a graceful recognition. 
In the lowlands, where the tiny brook creeps 
among the grasses, sits, in royal robes, the 
blue Gentian, folding her azure mantle around 
the germs of future beauty, hiding her precious 
secret of happy motherhood within her own 
queenly bosom. Her less attractive sister, in 
green and white, likes best the quiet shade of 
a wooded hillside, where, with the same moth- 
erly devotion, she guards her trust. 

More commons, but wearing the same blue 
drapery, and luxuriating in the same moist 
ground, the Lobelia syphilitica lifts its feath- 
ery spikes to the warm sunshine.. 

The bright red of the Cardinalis, rivalin 
the dyes of priestly robe, flashes out here an 
there with a glory of color that cannot be 
excelled. It is a rare treat to find so many 
regal beauties in one ramble. And these are 
not all that the bright autumn days disclose, 
for here the white bloom of the Snakes head 
(Chelune) waits, with no malevolent designs, 
to give us greeting—a singular plant, with 
flowers that recall the accredited enemy of 
our first parents. Near by the water hem- 
lock lifts its snowy umbels, having the odor 
of sweet fennel, but possessing none of the 
good qualities of its congener, who seeks with 
its sisters Dill and Caraway dry places for 
its home. 

Saunter up a wooded hillside, do not mind 
the ticks, a little ammonia will quickly undo 
all the mischief of the tiny marauders, and 
one can well afford to risk the annoyance they 
produce for the pleasure it gives to find so 
many things of beauty as we shall see in our 
walk. 

The curious little plant Monotropa (Indian 
pipe) waits beyond its time to give us wel- 
welcome; we are not expecting to find it so 
late. There is not a show of green on its 
scaly, wax-like stem, of a pinkish-white color; 
a solitary flower of the same hue and texture 
droops from the top like the bowl of a com- 
mon clay pipe, which suggests the pame. It 
is a sort of parasite. So is the Beech-drop 
(Epiphegus), which is found growing only 
under the beech tree. The novice might pass 
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it by for a dead relic of spring bloom, but it 
is worth a closer observation. The whole 
plant is of a purplish-brown color, shading to 
a dull yellow-white. With a glass, the scaly 
raceme discloses perfect flowers of much 
beauty. 

The Coral-root (Corallorhiza) is another 
plant of the same character, growing in the 
same locality. 

The Composites are out in full foree. There 
appears to be no end to the asters; they 
shade off into every tint from pure white to 
deep purple, purplish-blue and yellow. It is 
worth a visit to the country just now, if it 
were only to ride over one of their one-track 
local railroads, and have a chance to behold 
the glory of the roadsides—miles of asters, 
golden rod and Eupatorium wave their ban- 


ners of white and gold and purple to the 


morning breeze, making the journey a trium- 

phal procession to the observant traveler, and 

awakening emotions of thankfulness and joy 

to Him who can so transfigure and beautify 

the common wayside. L. J. R. 
Ninth month 19th, 1878. 


_—_—_—<oe—— 
MOUNT WASHINGTON GLORIES. 


“The heavens declared the glory of God, 
and the firmament showed his handiwork” 
in the sunset glories of Saturday evening 
last. Such a sight is rarely had here, and 
never elsewhere. Those who have been here 
season after season, for pleasure and sight- 
seeing, admit that they never saw anything 
to equal it before, and Mr. Aiken, “of the 
Mount Washington Railway, who has been 
here at all seasons of the year for ten or 
twelve years, and Mr. Murphy, of the signal 
station, who has been here in the summer’s 
calm and winter’s storm, conceded the scene 
of Saturday evening to be the finest and 
most wonderfully magnificent that they had 
ever seen. 

Just before the hour for its setting the sun 
was entirely obscured by a heavy cloud, 
which deluged the mountain top with a driv- 
ing shower of rain; but the cloud lifted 
instantly, just at the moment of setting, and 
the sun bathed the mountain-top in a golden 
glow, softened and shaded by the reflection 
of the dark clouds which still hung about 
the horizon, over against the summit of the 
mountains. So sharply and clearly were the 
rays of the sun thrown upon the mountain, 
through a rift in the clouds, that the blades 
of grass in what is known as “ Bigelow’s 
Lawn,” at the head of Tuekerman’s Ravine, 
could be almost counted from the mountain- 
top, more than a thousand feet above them, 
Instantly, and as if by magic, the most bril- 
liant rainbow ever seen commenced forming, 


emia an 


one end of its golden and crimson showers 
resting in Tuckerman’s Ravine and the other 
directly over the Glen House. A complete 
arch soon formed, high in the heavens, so 
soft and sharp as to represent two-thirds or 
three-fourths of a circle, instead of the flat 
arch usually seen in rainbows; and the 
colors at the lower extremities were so bril- 
liant that a second, third, and even fourth 
reflection could be seen against the mountain- 
sides where they rested. A striking feature 
of the occasion was a huge bank of white 
clouds hanging low beneath the very center 
of the arch, the upper edge of which took a 
golden hue from the setting sun, and gave to 
the fortunate spectators a cloud with a gol- 
den, instead of a silver lining. Another 
remarkable sight was the shadow of the 
mountain-top thrown against the sky and 
mountain ranges to the eastward, directly 
beneath the center of the arch, and so dis- 
tinctly that the shape and formation of 
Mount Washington was as clearly defined as 
is the mountain itself, while the form of the 
Summit House could be distinctly seen on 
the crest of the shadow. 

The sight was enjoyed by the guests of the 
Summit House thoroughly and fully, and 
Webster’s Unabridged hardly contains all 
the extravagent exclamations that were 
uttered while the exhibition lasted. And 
when the earth-curtain rolled up to the bril- 
liant sky and golden clouds there seemed to 
hang just above the setting sun a cloud- 
formed crown of molten gold, which finally 
changed to a robe of royal purple, and then 
to a silver-hued unnameable monster, and 
finally to a seeming mass of foam, a network 
of fringe, and—nothing. 

The admiring gazers stood looking heaven- 
ward long and earnestly; and some of the 
enraptured faces, as they turned away, seemed 
to say that they had seen “the glory of 
the coming of the Lord,” indeed. The glow 
of the setting sun was so brilliant and so clear 
that the Green Mountains against the wes- 
tern sky were clearly marked, and Camel’s. 
Hump, Mount Mansfield and Jay Peak 
could be distinetly recognized from the top 
of Mount Washington, as well as all the 
other mountains to the north and south. It 
was a gloriously gorgeous and magnificent 
sight, and one that will hang about the halle 
of memory forever.—‘Among the Clouds.” 





EXTRACT FROM “ EDUCATIONAL SUGGESr. 
TIONS.” 


BY F. W. FARRAR. 


I will ask you, What is the object of all 
these examinations? What is it that you 
have set before you as the thing to be aimed 
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at in the acquisition and the testing of this 
knowledge? You will say, perhaps, success 
in life. Well, but have you really tried to 
understand what success—what kind of suc- 
cess. Not, I hope, simply and solely the 
somewhat vulgar desire of merely getting 
on. There is no sort of harm in having this 
desire ; it is perfectly natural, even if it be 
not’ particularly noble; and any one who 
has it, and has also the will to achieve it, 
can hardly fail of doing so. I have always 
told my pupils that almost any boy who pos- 
sesses the power of will to set determinately 
before him a certain end, and who also pos- 
seased the resolute persistence to carry it out 
with single-minded patience, might be all but 
certain of achieving whatever in the line of 
worldly success he desired. But to do this 
needs the inspiration of conscious genius or 
conscious determination, and he who only 
forms, or thinks that he forms, such a pur- 
pose under the mere inspiration of a restless 
vanity or a turbulent conceit, will be very 
soon and very healthily disenchanted when 
he enters the world and sees around him on 
every side multitudes who are in all respects 
superior to himself. Worldly success—the 
success of gaining honors, the success of 
rising in the social scale, the success of fame 
and recognition, the success of winnin 
wealth—is preached far too sedulously an 
far too confidently at gatherings of this kind. 
It is the few only who win the race—the few 
only who reach the goal; the many either 
fail altogether, or win but a very moderate 
success, as the world counts success. And of 
those who thus fail are many of the best, the 
wisest, the noblest of mankind. In the race 
for this world’s goods the race is not always 
to the really swift, nor the battle to the truly 
strong, and those who win it often do so at a 
price which the truly good and the truly 
reat refuse to pay. Aim at this success, so 
ar as it is worth striving for, by every honest 
means. In a speech delivered at Manchester 
more than thirty years ago, the present Prime 
Minister, himself an example of the splendid 
position which may be attained by the resolu- 
tion of genius, said, “I give to the youths 
here present that counsel which I have ever 
given to youth, and which I believe to be the 
wisest and the best. I tell them to aspire. I 
believe that the man who does not look up 
will look down, and that the spirit that does 
not dare to soar is destined perhaps to 
grovel.” Well, I would give you the same 
advice. Aspire by all means, look up by all 
means, dare by all means to soar, only let 
your aspirations be for the best things, and 
your soaring to the purest atmosphere. There 
is a@ race in which all may win; there is 
@ success to which all can attain: a race in 


which none need be defeated who truly run, 
and in which success involves neither the 
envy of the malignant nor the disappoint- 
ment of the defeated. I would have you 
aim not only high but at the highest. Aim 
at the eternal glory of goodness, not at the 
evanescent greatness which may or may not 
accompany it. Do not swerve from the 
paths of honor for promotion, or from the 
paths of knowledge for reward. Be true to 
the beat you know, and you cannot fail. 
Others may get richer than you; others 
may get the precedence over you; others 
may drive in their carriage while you walk 
on foot. What does all this matter? You 
will have acquired your souls by patience, 
and possessed them in peace; and since you 
will then have been a faithful soldier, you 
will only have to wait gladly for the signal, 
and when it has been given you, step quietly 
out of the ranks, for it is permitted you; 
bow your head, bless God, and die. 


“Take thou no thought for ought but truth and 
right, 

Content if such thy Jot to die obscure; 
Wealth palls and honors, fame may not endure, 
And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 
Keep innocence; be all a true man ought; 
Let neither pleasures tempt, nor pains appall. 
Who hath this he hath all things having naught, 
Who hath it not hath nothing having all. 


+ wer - — 


THE “COMMUNIST” SPARROW. 


Cuvier and his scholars inhabited an old 
mansion in the county of Caux 4 Fiquan- 
ville; the teacher’s room overlooked the 
garden, and every morning at break of day, 
he opened the window to inhale the refresh- 
ing air, before commencing his arduous 
duties to his indifferently trained pupils. 
One morning he observed, not without plea- 
sure, that two swallows had begun to build 
their nest in the very corner of his little 
chamber window. The male bird brought 
the moistened clay in his beak, which the 
female kneaded, and with the addition of 
some chips of straw and hay, she built her 
little lodging with wonderful skill. As soon 
as the outside was finished, they gathercd 
feathers, hair and soft dry leaves for the 
inside, and then departed to hide themselves 
in a neighboring wood, there to enjoy the 
sweets of repose after their labor. 

While the swallows were laboring with 
such assiduity in building a house, Cuvier 
had observed two sparrows, that perched at 
a short distance, watching the industry of the 
two birds. When the swallows departed for 
their country fexcursion, the sparrows took 
possession of the nest, which was empty and 
without an owner to defend it, and established 
themselves there as though they had been its 
veritable builders. Cuvier observed that the 


— 
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cunning sparrows were never both out of the 
nest at the same time. One of the usurpers 
always remained as sentinel, with his head 
placed at the opening, which served for a 
door, and with his large beak interdicted the 
entrance of any other bird, except his com- 

anion. The swallows returned in due time 
to find the nest, on which they had bestowed 
so much care, occupied. The male, moved 
with indignation and anger, rushed upon the 
nest to chase away the usurpers, but he found 
himself face to face with the formidable beak 
of the sparrow, who at that moment guarded 
the stolen property. Very soon the poor pro- 
prietor, dispossessed and beaten back retreat- 
ed with his head covered with blood, and his 
neck néarly stripped of its feathers. He re- 
turned to the side of his wife, with whom he 
appeared for some minutes to hold counsel, 
after which they flew away into the air, and 
quickly disappeared. The female sparrow 
came back soon after, and then two pointed 
beaks instead of one, defended the entrance 
to the nest. Cries, however, began to fill the 
air, and an assemblage of swallowa gathered 
together on a neighboring roof. Cuvier re- 
cognized distinctly the dispossessed couple, 
who, as he imagined, related to each new 
comer the impudent robbery of the sparrows. 
This council of swallows seemed to be deliber- 
ating gravely. When they took flight, Cuvier 


. felt convinced they had given up the field, or 


rather the nest, to the robbers, who had so 
fraudulently possessed themselves of it. 


With motionless and idle sail, 
Unstirred by any passing breeze. 

A hush is on the busy town, 
And passing feet make echoes loud 

Upon the foot-worn pavement, where 
At morning went the hurrying crowd. 


The leaves hang limp upon the vine, 
The flowers have closed their fragrant cells, 
The murmuring bee on droning wing 
No longer seeks the honeyed wells. 
The river scarcely seems to glide— 
So placid is the glassy stream, 
Reflecting in its crystal deeps 
The glory of the noonday beam. 


Beneath the elm tree’s cooling shade 
The reaper seeks his noontide rest, 
Lulled sweetly by the twittering 
Song of birds above the unfledged nest ; 
And here, beneath this spreading beach, 
My book lies open and unread— 
My soul is in the lotus land, 
My senses on its blossoms fed. 


I see the world through drowsy eyes, 
And hear its noises from afar; 
My happy heart has flown away 
And sails through space like some glad star. 
I link the present with the past 
So closely that I almost seem 
To live again the vanished hours, 
As one may live them in a dream. 


Sweet spirits from the shadow-land 
Have set their seal upon my eyes, 
And on my inner ear there falls 
A music from the upper skies. 
No sound to mar the sweet repose, 
No sight to break my happy rest, 
In perfect peacefulness I lie— 
A child upon a mother’s breast. 


Judge of his surprise when in the course of | —Ros«mary Leaves. 


a few seconds, he beheld a cloud of two or 
three hundred swallows arrive, throw them- 
selves before the nest, discharge at it some 
mud which they had brought in their bills, 
and retire to give place to another battalion, 
which repeated the same mancuvre. The 
mud continued to thicken more and more on 
the nest, whose original shape was soon 
obliterated. They continued to carry up 
moistened clay till they had built a second 
nest over the closed opening of the besieged 
one, and an hour after the imprisonment of 
the sparrows the nest was occupied by the 
dispossessed swallows.— Harper's Magazine. 





NOONDAY IN AUGUST. 
BY D. M. JORDAN. 


A sloping hill, a shaded bank, 
A sun midway upon the sky; 
A lazy stream where cattle crink, 
Or in the cooling shadows lie ; 
A dusty highway, gleaming white, 
Bordered by untrimmed hedges green ; 
A hum of happy insect-life, 
And fluttering wings of golder sheen. 


And on the sky the white clouds lie 
Like ships becalmed in tropic seas, 


me 


TO A FIREFLY, 
Against the boundless night 
Thou, with stout heart, dost set thy tiny flame, 
Brave little beacon! thy one drop of light 
Doth put my life to shame. 


Though small thy lamp, 

No brightest star may vaunt itself o’er thee, 
As home, belated, to his grassy camp 

Thou lightest the tired bee. 


Thy mission no man knows 
To judge of thee. The mites thy critics are ; 
To the small folk that populate yon rose 
Perhaps thou art a star. 


Atom of the same light 

That floods the world from the bright sun at noon, 
Above the insect cities, thou to-night 

Dost hang like a white moon. 


The world of mites is glad 
To see in its low heaven thy small spark, 
My useless life—a smoking torch—doth add 
But darkness unto dark. 





THE infinity of God is not mysterious, it is 
only unfathomable,—not concealed, but in- 
comprehensible. It is a clear infinity —the 


darkness of the pure, unsearchable sea.— 
Ruskin. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS ACCOMPLISH. 


The swallow, swift, and nighthawk are the 
guardians of the atmosphere. They check 
the increase of insects which would other- 
wise overload it. Woodpeckers, creepers 
and chickadees are the guardians of the 
trunks of trees. Warblers and fiy-catchers 
protect the foliage. Blackbirds, thrushes, 
crows and larks protect the surface of the 
soil. Snipe and woodcock the soil under the 
eurface. Each tribe has its respective duties 
to perform in the economy of nature; and it 
is an undoubted fact that, if the birds were 
all swept off from the earth, man could not 
live upon it, vegetation would wither and 
die, insects would become so numerous that 
no living thing could resist their attacks. 
The wheleuale destruction occasioned by 

rasshoppers, which have lately devastated the 
West, is undoubtedly caused by the thinning 
out of the birds, such as grouse, prairie hens, 
etc., which feed upon them. The greatand in- 
estimable service done to the farmer, gardener 
and florist by the birds is only becoming 
known by _ experience. Spare the birds 
and save your fruit; the little corn and fruit 
taken by them is more than compensated by 
the vast quantities of noxious insects de- 
stroyed. The long persecuted crow has been 
found by actual experiment to do far more 
good by the vast quantity of grubs and 
insects he devours than the little harm 
he does in the few grains of corn he pulls up. 
He is one of the farmer’s best friends.— 
Moravian. — 





PUNCTUALITY. 


It is related of the t legal commen- 
tator, Sir William Blackstone, that “he was 
an excellent manager of his time; and though 
so much of it was spent in an application to 
books and the employment of te pen, yet 
this was done without the parade or ostenta- 
tion of being a hard student. It was observed 
of him during his residence at college that 
his studiee never appeared to break in upon 
the common business of life, or the innocent 
amusements of society, for the latter of which 
few men were better calculated, being 
sessed of the happy faculty of making his 
own company agreeable and instructive, whilst 
he enjoyed without reserve the society of 
others, 

Melancthon himself could not have been 
more rigid in observing the hour and minute 
of an appointment. uring the years in 
which he read his lectures at Oxford it could 
not be remembered that he had ever kept his 
audiences waiting for him even for a few 
minutes. As he valued his own time, he was 
extremely careful not to be instrumental in 


squandering or trifling away that of others, 
who he hoped might have as much regard 
for theirs as he had for his, Indeed, punctu- 
ality was in his opinion so much a virtue that 
he could not bring himself to think perfectly 
well of any who were notoriously. defective iu 
it.— Judge Sharswood. 





LITTLE EARS HEAR. 

Parents and other ere though having 
at heart the good of children, are very apt 
to be heedless of what they say in the pres- 
ence of the young ones, whose minds and 
hearts catch the hue of every sentiment ex- 
pressed. They talk on, and the child is 
seemingly engaged in its play, but words and 
statements then made come up days after, 
when, perhaps, they had forgotten the con- 
versation, wonderfully fresh from the child’s 
lips. Its mind has been resolving what it 
had heard, for good or evil. Boys grow old 
too fast by hearing men at their talk amon 
themselves. Says a writer: “If we stop 
to think how every word spoken in the pres- . 
ence of a little child affects its future, for 
good or evil, we would be far more consider- 
ate in our speech. It is astonishing how, for 
days, children will ponder over a careless 
word or sentence which no one supposed 
they had even heard, and at some critical 
moment use it themselves, with startling effect. 
How an impatient, petulant word shocks us, . 
coming second-hand from those innocent lips ! 
Then, alas! we see and deplore its real de- 
formity, and realize how potent is our influ- 
ence over these observant innocents, not only 
at all times, but at every moment of time 
in which they are in our presence.”— 

Tr. 





THE first use of anthracite coal as a gen- 
erator of heat know to have been made was 
by a blacksmith in his forge in the Wyoming 
district of Pennsyslvania, in 1769, and the 
first shipment for market was in 1775, from 
where Pittston now stands to Carlisle, for use 
in the Colonial Government forges. But it 
was not until 1808 that the future value of 
the article then known as “stone coal” be- 


pos-| came assured. In February of that year an 


experiment of using it in a grate as fuel 
proved successful at Wilkesbarre, and that ex- 
periment may be said to have been the start- 
ing point of a commodity that is probably of 
greater utility and value to day than any other 
known to commerce, being a leading factor 
in our manufacturing industries, as well as 
the chief generator of heat throughout the 
whole country. Although its value was 
ascertained more than a hundred years ago, 
it is only about fifty years since it began to 
be used to any considerable extent, and not 
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until 1829 was the first shipment made to 
New York. This was owing more to the 
lack of tranportation facilities than to any 
other cause, From that year, when the an- 
nual production was less than one thousand 
tons, the consumption has so enormously 
increased that the anual production reaches 
upward of 20,000,000 tons, to say nothin 

about the production of bituminous or so 

coal. 
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hundred and forty-five thousand passengers were 
carried on New York’s Elevated Railroad. 


On the 28th ult. the steamboat Adelphi burst her 
boiler at South Norwalk, Conn., killing ten or 
eleven persons, and injuring about twenty. 


THERE is a small decrease in the number of cases 
of yellow fever in the cities of the southwest, but 


the fever continues to spread in the country 
districts. 


A REMARKABLE discovery of rock-salt is reported 
to have been made recently near the village of Wy- 
oming, N. Y., forty miles southwest of Rochester, 
on the Rochester and State Line Railway. 


A nuMBER Of new life-saving stations are being 
erected on the coast between Cape Henry and Cape 
Hatteras, whieh will reduce the distance between 
the stations in that dangerous locality to five -mifes, 


Ir is said that the seashore from Atlanticville 
southward to Ocean Grove is lined with offal and 
refuse vegetables from the city of New York, 
which have been dumped by scows at sea and cast 
up by the tides, 


Tue finding of planets of the eleventh magnitude 
continues. Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, an- 
nounces the discovery of another of them in 23 
hours 14 minutes right ascension, 8 degrees 1 
minute south declination, with a daily motion 
south. 


A TELEGRAM from Naples on the 23d ult. states, 
“Last night there was an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius of a moderate intermittent character. The 
crater appears to be nearly free of lava. The 
activity of the eruption continues on the in- 
crease.” 


On the 26th ult, Captain Tyson, of the schooner 
Florence, of the Howgate Polar Expedition, reached 
St. Johns, N. F., and is expected to arrive in New 
London, Conn., this week. He has been absent 
about fourteen months. All on board the Florence 
are well, ‘ 


By advice of members of the American Public 
Health Association, Surgeon-General Woodworth 
has selected S. M. Bemiss, M. D., of New Orleans, 
as chairman of the commission to investigate the 
epidemic of yellow fever. Dr. Bemiss is professor 
of medicine in the University of Louisiana, and 
editor of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


Toe Acappmy or Natvurat Scisnczs.—At the 
last meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
the president announced that the mineralogical sec- 
tion had begun a collection of typical rocks, espe- 
cially those from the vicinity of Philadelphia. It is 
designed to so arrange the collection as to illus- 
trate the economic geology of the neighborhood, 
so that specimens of ores, building-stones, etc., will 
be gladly received and their reception duly ac- 
knowledged. 


Tue Great Eastern.—The steamship Great East- 
ern has, it is said, been purchased by a company 
who intend using her as a cattle boat to ply between 
Texas and London. She is now being fitted out at 
Milford Haven, and is to have new engines and 
boilers, manufactured by the Clyde Iron Works, at 
a cost of $500,000. Refrigerators will be built in 
her for the purpose of carrying fresh beef. It is 
estimated that she will carry 2,200 head of cattle 
and 3,000 head of mutton. 

On the 28th ult. Chin Lan Pin, the Chinese Am- 
bassador, presented his credentials to the President, 
of which the following is a translation: The Em- 


































REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR NINTH MONTH. 


1877 | 1878 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 9th month, per 
Penna. Hospital ....... ...seeeeesssseees| 69.76] 69.68 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital..........0. sssee0e| 88.00} 91.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 


per Penna. Hospital..........0,eseeeee0e| 50.50! 45.00 





1877 | 1878 
Inches.| Inches. 


388) 1.41 


RAIN. 


Rain during the month, per Penna. 
Hospital......00c scccccce cccccccccccccccees 








COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1877 | 1878 


: Inches.| Inches. 
Totals for the first nine months o 


CACH YOAT..rcccceeesccccrseccccesccsecceces! 31.25 | 33.58 





MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 


Average of the mean temperatures o 

the 9th mo. for the past 89 years..|.......| 66.31 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1865......|..0.00.| 72.68 
Lowest mean temperature oceurring 

during that entire period, 1860......}......0+| 60.00 





But little to remark in reference to the weather 
of the month under review, except that it was unu- 
sually pleasant, and to call attention to the very 
small quantity of rain. Under the impression it 
was something quite uncommon, we have carefully 
examined our records back as far as 1842 inclusive, 
and find but’eight years in all that long period 
where the quantity was less than two inches for the 
Ninth month; but five, less than one and a half 
inch, and one (1863), when only 0°87 inch was 
recorded. 

On the 14th of the present month a terrible storm 
visited the West; on the 25th, quite a heavy frost 
reported out of town, with some doubtful reports of 
the same thing, twice, earlier in the — on 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 1, 1878. 


ITEMS. 


Artuur Penruyn Sranuey, Dean of Westminster, 
is now in this country. 

Tue Khedive of Egypt has surrendered to the 
State his vast landed property, amounting] to 
1,000,000 acres. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received at Madrid that 
numbers or Moors are dying from starvation at Fez 
and Mequinez, Morocco. 


During one week of last month nearly three 
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peror of China to the President of the United 
States of America, greeting:—Since the inter- 
change of treaties between your government and 
China, relations of amity and good will having 
been uniformly and sincerely maintained, it is now 
our pleasure to especially appoint Chin Lan Pin, 
decorated with the k feather, wearing the 
button of the second rank, President of the Board 
of Sacrifice, to reside at your capital as Envoy 
Extraordinary; and Yung Wing, wearing the but- 
ton of the second rank, Intendant of Circuit, as 
Assistant Envoy; and it is also our pleasure that 
they be at liberty to go and come as occasion may 
require. Weare fully assured that Chin Lan Pin 
and his assistant are just and honorable men, and 
we trust that in the discharge of their diplomatic 
duties they will give mutual satisfaction. Having, 
by the will of heaven, succeeded to our great patri- 
mony, we regard, without discrimination, China 
and all foreign nations as members of one family, 
and we desire that henceforth our relations with 
your government may be further strengthened, and 
that both may enjoy lasting peace. Which is our 
sincere hope. Kwane Sau. 

Fourth year, lst month, 25th day. (February 
26, 1878 ) 





NOTICES. 


The Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will hold its annual meeting in 
Race Street Meeting- house on Seventh-day, Tenth 
mo. 19th, at 10 o’clock A.M. Reports should be 
forwarded a few days in advance to 717 Willow st., 
and delegates appointed to attend. The general at- 
tendance of Friends is invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., 
Matinpa GARRIGUBS, \ Corks. 

The Executive Committee will meet in Parlor, 
1520 Race st., Sixth-day evening, Tenth mo. 18tk, 
at 74 o'clock, and Seventh-day morning at 8 o’clock. 

Jas. GASKILL, Clerk. 





The Evening Meetings at Race Street and Green 
Street will be resumed to-morrow at 74 P.M., and 
the afternoon meeting at Spruce street at 3} o’clock. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet 
at the house of Dr. Spencer Roberts, 421 N. Sixth 
street, on Sixth-day evening, Tenth mo. 11th, at 
8 o'clock. All who are interested are invited to 
attend. Amos Hitiporn, Clerk. 





The First-day Schools at Race street, West Phil- 
adelphia, Girard avenue, Green street and German- 
town will reopen to-morrow morning, at 9 o’clock, 
and the company of Friends is solicited, either as 
participants or visitors. 





The Circular Meeting in the old meeting-house, 
Unity and Waln sts., Frankford, to-morrow after- 
noon at 3 o’clock, may be reached by taking street- 
cars on Fifth st. A goodly attendance of Friends 
is desirable. 





The Annual Meeting of the Library Association of 
Friends will be held in the Library-room on Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth mo. 18th, at 8 o’clock. Friends 
interested in the Library are particularly invited to 
be present. The minutes of the Committee of Man- 
agement for the past year, also the annual report 
will be presented. Suitable Friends for the Com- 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year are to be 
appointed. Morpecal Buzsy, 

Clerk the Association. 





Next meeting of Concord First-day School Union 
will be held at Middletown on Fourth-day, Tenth 
mo. 9th. Carriages will meet the 8 o’clock train 
from Philadelphia and the 7.25 and 10 o’clock from 
West Chester at Darlington. 

J. H. Bartram, 


MaTILDA Seaton F Clerks. 





Committee of Management of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Friends will meetin Parlor, 1520 Race 
st., on Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 9tb, at 8 o’clock P.M. 

J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 





There are vacancies in Friends’ Boarding House. 
Teachers or other members of the Society wanting 
board can make application at the house, 1623 Fil- 
bert st., or to the Committee on Admissions, which 
meets there every Third-day morning from 10 to 11 
o’clock. P 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 1, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 












PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 


Grain.—The Wheat market here is 
| completely unsettled and prices de- 
| clined 3@4c. from the highest point 
| realized yesterday. Sales to-day of 4000 









GOI .cccrossoccccncepesnenenonsscenccee 10044@100} 

State 5s new +L L@111: Subject to Market fluctuations. ; bushels Pennsylvania red, on the track, 
City 63 NEOW.....008. -114 @115% | Butter, Prints, perh. 17@ 25 | at $1,05@1.06; Delaware do. and amber, 
Pitts 76 water loan...........+ 1024@ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 10, 14 | damp, at 90c.@$1 00; Pennsylvania and 
Cam & Atlantic lst mtg7s..114 @ South, Ohio & Ind........ 10@ 12| Delaware ambey, prime, on the track, 
Lehigh Val cons 6s reg. ..... 9%@ 997% N. Y. State Firkins, “ 17@ 22 at $1.06@1.07, including 700 bushels 
North Penn gen m 6s C.......10544@105'4 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 18@ 2 | Southern, damp, afioat, at $1, and West- 
Phila & Erie 78........0.-cerereee 10034@101 wea  enesecnee @ ern white, which is very dull, at $1.07@ 
Phila & Reading scrip. - 583 @ Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 8&@ 9/1.9. Atthe Open Board the article was 
Pitt Cinn & St Louis 7s . 87 @ Spring Chickens “ ... 9 11 | dull and lower. 

Bank of N Amet...... .. 2874 Alive Ducks, we 7@ 8|  Ryeis unchanged, Sales of 400 bush. 
Lehigh q! 68... seeeeeee - 934@ Squabs, per —o 20@ | Pennsylvania at 50c. 

Lehigh Valley RR... - 38834@ 40 Lard, prime, perlb. .. 64%@ 7; Corn.—Supplies come forward more 
Little Schuylkill RR.......... 4314@ 44 Live Cattle, * «- 3 @ 534| freely. The market is less active, the 
Minehill RR....0...000000-eeereeree 49 @ 4916 | Live Calves, = oo 4@ 6% | demand having fallen off both for ex- 
Penna RR....ccccorecerseet covssevee BZ} 32% | Prime oer, 6 ei 433 | port and local consumption. Prices 
Phila & Reading RR............ 1644@ 16% | Spring Lambs, per head...... 1 50@ 3 50 | may be quoted (AGA ower for spot 
PT & Buffalo.........cccecsereeees 44@ 4% | Potatoes, white, per bri........ 1 06@ 1 75 | and futures. Sales to-day of 5000 bush- 
United Companies of N J....12844@128 sweet, ™ 3 00@ 3 50 | els, including rejected, in the cars and 
Northern Pacific prfd Ds Apples, per bri. 2 grain depot, at 49@50c.; steamer do. 
Lehigh Navi... c+ . ee 2 0., 50@6lc.; Western mixed and yel- 
Amer 8 § §8.......+ 80 low, cars and grain depot, at n1@si%¢e., 
Amer Acad of Music 5 and prime Penna. and Southern yellow 
Amer Buttonbole....... ° at 52@52c. At the Open Board the 
Central Transportation....... 8 00 | bidding was slow and prices lower. 
Ins Co Of N A sssecesessescevsees - 23) AIS, POT CTALC......ereeeceeeees 75@ 1 75 Oats.—The receipts have materially 
Cincinnati 7 3-108........0000+6 101 3 Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. ™%@ 9% | increased, reaching 25,900 bushels.— 
Hestonville P R W......seeeeee %4@ 10% Western, “ %@ 8 | Philadelphia Inquirer, Fourth-day, 2d. 
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